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Honey Exhibit of Chas. W. Sager, Mr. Frank Stofiet and Apiary, 
of Belma, Wash. of Auburndale, Wis. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal ts 
i: uO @ year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal! Union, 10 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscriptio™ is pai... 
For instance, * dec6” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon appli- 
cation. 
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National Bee Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association 


Ist.—To promote the interests of its members 
24.—To pootess and defend its members in their 
lawful rig 
3d.—To ~, laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00 


General Manager and Tressurer — 
N. K. Fu ance, Platteville, Wis, 
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g@ If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
oublishers of the American Jvurnal 
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The Honey-Producets’ League 


(INCORPORATED) 


OBJECTS: 
1. To create a larger demand for honey through 
advertising. 
2. To publish facts about honey, and counteract 
misrepresentations of the same. 











MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Any bee-keeper may become a member by pay- 
ing to the Manager an annual fee of $1.00 for each 
20 (or fraction of 20) colonies of bees (spring count) 
he owns or operates. 

2. Any honey-dealer, boneusely dealer, bee-sup pply 
manufacturer, bee-paper publisher, or any ot 
firm or individual, may become a member on the 
annual payment of a fee of $10, increased by one- 
fifth of one (1) percent of his or its capital used in 
the allied interests of bee-keeping. 

Seems | W. YORK, Man 
34 Dearborn Bt., CuIcaco, 1LL. 
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**The continuous udvertiser 
ets the bulk of the business, 
ecause others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.”’’ 
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Langstroth on the 
xx Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 


_ substantially in cloth, and contains 


over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it as Eee sore for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is asplendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely = any — published, 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
> A ae giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. ndation made easily and 

nickly a «= than half the cost of uying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cas 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
46Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
ma, x. -G. Gooduer, of this State, writes me that 
efers to pay $2 s for a Rietsche Press than 
thout it.” 


auaiee Bee Soususl when writing. 

















‘‘Iit is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 











For High-Grade 
Cans 


Prices Always 
the Lowest 


Write for Prices, 
Stating Quantity 
Wanted 


Friction Top Cans for Honey and Syrup 


Prompt shipment and careful attention given to all orders. Special prices to members of the Bee-Keepers’ Associations. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Made by 


CANNERS CAN CO., 1035 W. 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“DADANT'S FOUNDATION” 


IT EXCELS 
EVERY INCH equal to 





Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 


sample 


WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 
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SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 











TELEPHONE FACTS) 


We publish a finely illustrated book that is 













SEE THE 1906 RELIABLE 


before you buy. Perfectly practical for poul- 
trymen or nners. Double heating system 










gives bigger hatches—saves one- full of telephone facts. It tells all about 

} third the oil. Sold on a money telephones for farms, the kind to use, 

back guarantee. Write for free how to organizea farm telephone company, how 

‘ Brea Bird Reliable Farm Pure- to build the lines and where to buy the best 
ird 7 an0 js and Bags, Get prices. telephones. Free if you ask for Book 80-F. 


Box ass i Rea aeter ie U.8. A. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Stromberg-Carison Te!. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Rochester, 8.Y. 
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| DITTMER makes a SPECIALTY of WORKING 
Beeswax into Comb Foundation. 


Write for our Price-List, Samples, and early-order Discount. We would like to send 
them to you at our expense. 


Our \ + eae Jobbing 
isfullof . — 


33 
iS 
> 
= 
i= 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. i 
> 
> 
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DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. : 
(7 








BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED 


GUS, DITTMER, - Augusta, Wis, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Wisconsin Basswood Sections | 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES —— 
We carry a full line of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis. 


a : yy VALALZAIAZ 
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Beeswax Wanted fines.. 





‘California 


The Pacific Rural Press has been a house- 
hold word throughout California for 35 years. 
It is authority on all matters regarding the 
soil or products of California. Weekly, illus- 
trated: Edited by practical specialists. Two 
Dollars per year. Send for sample copy. 


Pacific Rural Press, 
830 Market Street, San Francisco, Cauir. 
SOAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





65¢ for 12 Names For names and P. 0. ot 
12 farmers and j5c 
ttamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the vormers 8 
Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. 2 5 dy 
years old, 1.500 pages ® eet Sample f 
AKMER’S CALL, Quincy, DL. 








ae amous Cucumber 


For flavor, LW - size, 

veness 

D fisabeotutely unequaled. 

In addition to this it 

4 comes into bearing very 


early, continuing right 
through the season until 
killed by frost. Always 
straight—wnever turning yellow. 
Best for the table, for market 
and for pickling. Large sam- 
= pects foronly 5e orloz 

or 15c, including copy of our 
grand new ¢ 


FREE BOOK 
“Northern Grown Seeds” 


Plants, Bulbs, Fruits and Trees. Contains all 
the good things for the Garden and Farm worth 
growing at the right prices. Don't fail to secure 
the Book. Write today. 


L. L. MAY, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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There are only 7 days left to take advantage of 
the Four percent discount offered on 
Root’s Goods during February 








If you have not already placed your order for Supplies which you will need 
this season, get a Root Catalog and make a list of the things you want at 
once. You will profit greatly by not waiting until the rush season is upon us. 

The quality of Root’s Goods has been maintained by skillful and honest 
workmanship for more than 30 years. Read what one patron says : 

‘*T am now having a pleasant time in my workshop putting together and nailing those bee- 
supplies which * bought of you last September. I tell you, I enjoy this work, because everything 

fits so exact that it is just fun to put them together. You certainly have the finest machinery that 

money can buy, and keep it in the finest trim. The workmanship is simply perfect. Out of the 

whole 200 supers (which I have nailed in the last few weeks,) not one piece failed to fit nicely. No 
wonder Root’s Goods go ‘ round the world.’ ”’ J. P. Moors, Morgan, Ky. 

Your order may be sent direct to the Factory or given to any Root Agency. 
Act to-day and profit. 








THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


Factory and Main Office, 


MEDINA, OHIO 


a 
BRANCHES 


Chicago New York Philadelphia Washington Syracuse St. Paul 
and Mechanic Falls, Maine 
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2 Editorial Votes 


BL and Comments 
\ : “a 
Government Bulletin on Queen-Rearing 


“The Rearing of Queen-Bees”’ is the title of Bulletin 
No. 55, issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D.C. (Price 5 cents ) 
It is written by E. F. Phillips, Ph. D., the man whose de- 
lightful personality made him so many friends at the late 
convention of the National at Chicago. Itis gotten upin 
the usual excellent style of present-day Government docu- 
ments, and is illustrated by 17 fine photo-engravings, all of 
them original. 

In the nature of the case there is no great chance for 
originality, but itis a convenience to have given in com- 
pact form in these 32 pages, witten in easy style, the steps 
necessary to rear queens according to the latest methods, 
including the Doolittle and Alley plan, cell-cups, nuclei, etc. 
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In the preface the author expresses the hope that the 
simplicity of the methods described will induce bee-keepers 
who have not already done soto adopt in the future the 
plan of replacing all queens annually, saying: ‘‘It is held 
by the best bee-keepers that it is mecessary to restock all 
colonies with new queens every year.’’ That leaves out of 
the list of best bee-keepers such a man as G. M. Doolittle, 
who not only does not interfere to change queens each year, 
but goes so far as to think it not worth his while to do so at 
all. Nor is Mr. Doolittle without company. Of those who 
think it best not to leave the work of superseding entirely 
to the bees, by far the larger part probably do so only every 
other year, and certainly some of them are successful men. 


Under the head of swarming, it is said, page 9, ‘‘ When 
the queens are about ready to emerge from the cells, the 
old queen and part of the colony leave to establish a new 
one.””’ Which puts something of a strain on the word 
** about,’ as itis generally ‘‘ about” a"week from the issu- 
ing of the swarm till the emergence of the first queen. 

The correctness of the work, however, is proven by the 
fact that these two points are perhaps the only ones in the 
whole work likely to be challenged by the reader. 

There is just a possibility, however, that tradition has 
been held in too great veneration when under the head of 
superseding it is said, page 10, that when the first young 
queen emerges ‘“‘an encounter ensues between the young 








queen and the old one, and almost invariably the latter is 
killed.”’ The old belief was that no queen would ever tol- 
erate a rival, butof late years it has been found a not un- 
common thing for mother and daughter to be found lay- 
ing side by side. If a young queen may indulge her mother 
in a longer lease of life while that mother is still active 
cnough to lay, is it not likely that cases are still more com- 
mon in which the failing mother is tolerated after she is 
past service? Some might even have the temerity to ask, 
‘*Is there anything beyond tradition to support the belief 
that a queen ever kills her own mother ?”’ 


Those who have felt anxious for the character of queens 
where a large number are started, as by Cyprians and some 
others, will be reassured by the following on page 15 : 


‘* No fear need be entertained by the queen-breeder that 
caces producing large numbers of queens necessarily pro- 
duce poorer ones. Any one familiar with the prolificness of 
the queens of these races could not hold such an idea. There 
is no evidence that under these circumstances the larve are 
less well fed.’’ 


With regard to the second mating of queens, the follow- 
ing on page 28 is interesting : 


‘‘ Frequent cases have been reported of queens which 
have mated more than once, and this probably accounts for 
irregularity in the markings of the offspring of some 
queens. It is claimed by some that obviously the first mat- 
ing must have been unsuccessful, but there seems to be no 
ground for that view, and there is no reason to believe that 
both matings were notcomplete. There is no reason, what- 
ever, so far as is known, why a queen can not receive a sup- 
ply of spermatozoa from two drones, and some of the argu- 
ments to the contrary, with no basis of observation or 
knowledge of the anatomy,are nut worthy of consideration.”’ 


The following nugget of wisdom from page 30 should 
be heeded by every bee-keeper who desires to increase his 
take of honey : 


‘** The mere fact that mating takes place in the air, out 
of the control of the bee-keeper, is no reason why care 
should not be taken in the selection of drones which are 
allowed to flyin the yard. When breeding any race—Ital- 
ians for example—it is not enough that all the drones be 
Italians, they should be selected as to honey-production of 
the workers, prolificness of the queen, or any other quality 
which is considered in choosing a breeding queen.”’ 





Pear-Blight and Bees 


In some parts of the country a rather vigorous warfare 
has taken place between fruit-men and bee-men because the 
former accuse the bees of spreading that foe—pear-blight— 
which causes such havoc in pear-orchards. Indeed, the hor- 


ticulturist looks upon pear-blight much the same as the bee- 
keeper looks upon foul brood. There is little doubt, at least 
in the minds of bee-keepers, that the bee is not so guilty in 
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the spread of the disease as charged ; but, in any case, and 
especially as the pear isa honey-plant, it is of interest to 
know that there is an easy way by which the tree may be 
made more fit to resist the attack of the blight. 


A very able paper on the subject was read by Mr. J. E. 
Johnson before the Galva Farmers’ Institute, and published 
in the Galesburg Evening Mail. It would be out of place 
to give the whole of the paper here, but the nub of it is that 
a liberal application of wood ashes supplies the tree with 
those elements that enable it to resist toa great extent, if 
not entirely, the attack of the blight. Simple, and easily 
within reach of every one. 

Mr. Johnson emphasizes his confidence in the remedy 
by hisclosing paragraph : 

‘“‘T have trees that blighted 6 years ago, but by giving 


liberally of wood ashes they have not shown a single twig 
of blight since, and have borne several crops of nice pears.”’ 





Sweet Clover on the Farm 


One believes more easily what one wants to believe, so 
when bee-keepers speak favorably of sweet clover as a for- 
age-plant their testimony is likely to be received witha 
grain of salt. The following, from the National Stockman 
and Farmer, shows how it is viewed, not from the stand- 
point of a bee-keeper, but of a farmer: 


Last summer there was some discussion of the value of 
sweet clover. Director F. E. Dawley, of the New York in- 
stitutes, tells me that he has been seeding sweet clover in 
his pear-orchard for 9 years, sowing in the summer, har- 
vesting the growth of hay in the fall, and plowing the 
ground in the spring. It is not palatable till cured into hay, 
but then it is eaten readily by his stock, and is nearly as 
rich in protein as alfalfa. There is a little more woody 
fiberin it. ‘The variety used is the white sweet clover, the 
yellow making a ranker growth of less palatable feed. The 
growth should be harvested while tender, like alfalfa. The 
experience of Mr. Dawley confirms the belief of some others 
that sweet clover has a big feeding value, and live stock 
will learn to like it, and thrive upon it when properly cured. 
Some animals learn to eat this clover green, when the 
plants are young and tender, but this is unusual. 





Alfalfa-Growing in New York 


Alva Agee, the able correspondent of the National 
Stockman, tells in that paper about a miracle of man’s 
making, which “ consists in the doubling in value of many 
thousands of acres of land in an ordinary limestone blue- 
grass hilly country by seeding to alfalfa.’’ Some pieces are 
of 40 years standing. It is in Onondaga Co., N. Y., the 
home of G. M. Doolittle and other prominent bee-keepers. 
In a region where 90 percent of the farmers are producing 
alfalfa, it ought not tobe a hard thing to say whether the 
bees get any good from it. Until somewhat recently it was 
held that alfalfa yielded no honey east of the Mississippi. 
Will Mr. Doolittle, or some one else, kindly inform us how 
the matter stands in Onondaga County ? 








See Langstroth Book Offer on another page of this 
copy of the American Bee Journal. 


—__—___--— ——__- 


A Queen-Bee Free as a Premium.—We are now book- 
ing orders for Untested Italian Queens to be delivered in 
May or June. This is the premium offer: To a subscriber 
whose own subscription to the American Bee Journal is 
paid at least to the end of 1906, we will mail an Untested 
Italian Queen for sending us one new subscription with 
$1.00 for the Bee Journal a year. Or, we will renew your 
subscription to the American Bee Journal for a year, and 
send a fine Untested Italian Queen—both for $1.50. Now 
is a good time to get new subscribers. If you wish extra 
copies of the Bee Journal for use as samples, let us know 
how many you want and we will mail them to you. Address 
all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 
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Wiscellanecous 
Views + Stems 
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National Nominations.—The Fillmore Co., Minn., 
convention, met at Preston, Feb. 8 and 9. This Asso- 
ciation are also members of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. They passed the following resolution at their 
recent meeting, and instructed their secretary, Mr. P. B. 
Ramer, to send it in for publication : 

Resolved, That the nomination for officers of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association be made by a referendum 


vote, the man having the largest vote being considered the 
nominee of the Association. 





Honey Exhibit of Chas. W. Sager.—This, as shown 
on the first page, was an attempt to engrave froma very 
poor photograph. It will be seen how unsatisfactory the 
result is. Accompanying the picture came the following : 


Isenda picture of the exhibit made by Mr. Sager at 
the Inter-State Fair at Spokane, Wash., which lasted from 
Oct. 9to 16, 1905. Mr. S. is standing by his exhibit. He 
was fortunate in winning the blue: ribbons on both comb 
and extracted honey at the State Fair, and the blue ribbon 
on comb honey, and red ribbon on extracted, at the Inter- 
State Fair. GRACE W. SAGER. 


Frank Stoflet and Apiary.—When sending the pic- 
ture reproduced on the first page, Mr. Stoflet wrote as fol- 
lows: 


Isenda picture of my apiary and myself. There are 
85 colonies in it. I have another apiary of 50 colonies. The 
house seen in the picture is where I used to winter bees. It 
has double walls, with 2% feet of planer-shavings between. 
Owing to the walls being too thin I could not maintain 
a high enough temperature, so I abandoned the use of it as 
a winter repository. I now winter the bees in a cellar, with 
far better results. 


The picture is some of my own photography. 
FRANK STOFLET. 


The Apiary of D. Pantchefe, of Orhanie, Bulgaria, 
in Turkey, appears on the first page. Mr. C. P. Dadant met 
the owner of this apiary at the homeof Mr. Bertrand, the 
well-known editor of the Revue Internationale D’Apicul- 
ture, during his trip to Europe a few years ago. Mr. 
Pantchefe was in Switzerland visiting one of his intimate 
friends—a student at the University of Lausanne. He then 
informed Mr. Dadant that the Dadant hive and methods 
were well known among the educated classes in Bulgaria, 
and that he himself has several apiaries of Dadant hives. 
The photograph was later sent by Mr. Pantchefe to Mr. 
Dadant. The hives shown in it are all Dadant hives. 


A Mistake, there appears to be, as some of our sub- 
scribers seem to understand that they can get the American 
Bee Journal through the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
at 7S centsa year. This is entirely wrong, as we have not 
made such price to the National. Wedo not know how the 
report was circulated, but it certainly is a mistake. One 
subscriber wrote that unless he could get the American Bee 
Journal at the 75-cent rate as offered by the National Asso- 
ciation, he should feel that we were discriminating against 
him. We publish this paragraph so that there may be no 
further misunderstanding concerning this matter. So far 


as we know, the National Association is not a subscription 
agency, and so does not handle subscriptions for any of the 
bee-papers. It hasan entirely different field to work in. 
We do not think it has ever quoted any 75-cent rate for the 
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American Bee Journal; if it did so, it was without any 
authority from us. Weare satisfied, however, that there is 
a misunderstanding. We trust this explanation will be 
satisfactory. 


An Example Worth Copying.— Wm. Stolley, of Grand 
Island., Nebr., isoneof the staunch friends of the American 
Bee Journal. On Jan. 29 he sent usa new subscription, and 
among other things wrote as follows: 

Epitor YorK:—I hope that every subscriber for the 
** old reliable ’’ American Bee Journal will send you this year 
at least one new subscription, and thus show, practically, 
their appreciation of it. I have done this for a number of 
years, and wish I had been able to do more. 

Wo. STOLLEY. 

If every one of our present subscribers would follow 
Mr. Stolley’s good example within the next 30 days, of 
course our list of readers would just be doubled. Then if 
another year it could be repeated, we would have the largest 
list of real bee-keepers to a real bee-paper that there is in 
the world. Surely this is worth striving for. 

But there may be some of our readers who could not 
possibly get even one new subscriber, and yet perhaps in 
such cases they might make a present of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to some bee-keeper friend in some other locality or 
State. After the first year, very likely such new subscriber 
would renew, and perhaps himself secure another new sub- 
scription for the American Bee Journal. If it could be 
worked something like the chain-letter system that was 
in vogue a few years ago, and if it would prove as success- 
ful as was that planof increase, it would be a great thing, 
not only for us, but for all the readers of the old American 
Bee Journal. For if we could have several times as large a 
list of regular subscribers as we have at present, we could 
add a number of new features and improvements that would 
be possible with the increased receipts received from sub- 
scriptions and advertising. In the meantime, however, we 
mean to give the biggest and best dollar’s worth of bee- 
literature every year that we can possibly afford. 

Please don’t forget Mr. Stolley’s good work for the 
American Bee Journal. We hope as many as possible of 
our present subscribers will see if they can not “‘ go and do 
likewise.”’ 
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WN Special Articles 
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Sections, Separators, Supers and Section- 
Holders 


BY F. GREINER 















HILE we were casing our comb honey last fall, many 
things suggested themselves having close bearing 
on our pursuit, and it might be well, and of benefit to 

others, to jot these down on paper. 

Our attention was first drawn to the sections themselves. 
We had bought sections of an untried firm last season. We 
thought we were saving a few cents ona thousand, but 
found that we had madea very big mistake. In the first 
place, the lumber used for the sections must have been 
green, for they were minus that glossy finish which we have 
admired in sections bought of late years from the large 
manufacturers. The outside part of the sections was fuzzy, 
and it was impossible to touch them without leaving “ finger- 
marks.”” Dust and dirt adhered to them very tenaciously, 
and a sandpapering machine would have come very handy 
to improve their appearance. 

After casing this honey and comparing it with honey in 
sections from the previous year, we have resolved not to be 
too saving again when purchasing our supply of sections. 





Before giving cur order to a new firm we should want to see 
their work, and insist on a guaranty that the sections 
sent us must be No. 1 in every respect. 

It is our aim to purchase our supplies early, in order to 
obtain the greatest discount, but I would not want to send 
the cash for the whole amount with the order, when order- 
ing from some new firm. Other faults of the sections I 
will not mention here at this time. 

I have two different kinds of sections in use—the 
4x5 plain, and the 4x5 bee-way. In taking the honey out of 
the supers and scraping the sections, I found I could handle 
more of the no-bee-ways in a given time, other conditions 
being the same. Still, this difference did not amount to 
much. Generally speaking, I prefer the bee-ways, but have 
more of the no-bee-ways in use. I have decided not to in- 
crease my stock of no-bee-way supers. 


FENCES Vs. PLAIN SEPARATORS. 


I have failed to discover any difference in favor of 
fences, as against plain, solid separators when both are of 
wood. It is my opinion that if we wish to enjoy any bene- 
fits in this line we will have to adopt a separator that is all 
‘*hole,”’ or practically so. The Betsinger wire-cloth sepa- 
rator, with -inch mesh, would perhaps fill the bill better 





Part of F. Greiner's 1905 Honey Crop. 


than anything else in use. It is my opinion that this sep- 
arator will be tested and adopted by many comb-honey 
producers in the nearfuture. It is more expensive than any 
other separator, but it is enough better to justify the extra 
expense. If any manufacturer had pushed this separator 
as other more inferior ones have been pushed of late years, 
I believe that it would take the lead to-day. A wholesale 
way of manufacturing it would, in all probability, reduce 
the cost very materially. I hope that time will soon be here. 


SUPERS OF VARIOUS KINDs. 


Which super is the best, the most convenient, and gives 
the least trouble in the bee-yard and in the honey-house? 
This question has impressed me as one of very great impor- 
tance. It comes up again and again during the time of 
casing honey. It seemsa matter difficult to explain, that 
bee-keepers use—continue to use—such unsatisfactory comb- 
honey supers as are sent out universally by the manufac- 
turers. I should think they would *‘ bolt.’’ I have numerous 
different supers in use, not only one or two of a kind, but 
20, 30 or S0 ofa kind. This gives me an opportunity to test 
each one’s merits. 

We may divide the different supers into three classes. 
One class protects the section all around; the second class 
leaves the tops unprotected; the third class protects only 
the sides, but leaves the tops and bottoms exposed to the 
bees. Some of these classes may be subdivided again, for 
there may be a bee-space at the ends of the section-holders, 
or the sections may be close-fitting. Supers with the latter 
kind should be rejected to begin with, for that end of the 
section which touches the outside case is seldom as well fin- 
ished as the otherend. The illustration shows one section 
which was taken from such a super, and any one can easily 
tell which part of the same came next to the outside of the 
section-holder and outside of the case. Had there been a 


bee-space between the section-holder and super wall, this 
section would have been sealed clear to the wood, and all 
around. (See picture on next page). 

That super which gives us the cleanest sections when 
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filled, gives us the least trouble in removing the filled sec- 
tions from it, andcan not beeasily disarranged when hand- 
ling it in the bee-yard before or after going on the hives—in 
other words, may be handled roughly without serious re- 
sults. That super suits us best, provided perfect honey is 
produced in it. 

Candidly, now, is there a super offered for sale by any of 
our manufacturers to-day that can make such claims? Not 
that I know of! The very best of them havea section-holder 
with no top-bar—many have no bee-space at the ends and 
around the holders. Some use a section-holder which con- 
tains only 3 sections, going the short way of the hive. This 
latter arrangement brings one end of two-thirds of the sec- 
tions in close contact with the super walls. If the section- 
holder were the long way of the hive it would hold 4 sections. 
This arrangement brings one end of only half of the sec- 
tions in close proximity to the super-walls, and is the best 
we can do. 

With a bee-space at the end, and perhaps a double bee- 
space at the sides, we have a super that will be free from the 
defects mentioned above, and will give us sections uniformly 
filled and sealed. If in addition we give the section-holders 
a top-bar, and thus keep the tops of sections clean, it will 
seem to me that we need not seek for anything better. Such 
a super would be called a wide-frame super, and is the most 
practical of anything I have ever used or seen, or have seen 
described. 

Some bee-keepers who have had no experience with wide 
frames are afraid there may be difficulty (?) in taking the 
filled sections out of them. If they had had any experience, 
they would have found it a great deal easier than to take the 
honey from T-supers, and just as easy as taking the sections 
out of the section-holders with no top-bars. There is no 
super on earth that gives us more trouble than the T-super. 
I find it impossible to ‘‘ get the sections out’’ without set- 
ting a large percent to leaking. I have used them for 20 
years, and have followed the instructions given by many on 
how to empty a super, but have not yet learned the trick, or 
a better way than carefully to remove one section after 
another with the super right side up and follower removed. 
The difficulty lies in loosening the section from the T-tin, 
which can not always be accomplished without cracking the 
honey. Ican generally remove the honey from 4 wide-frame 
supers in less time than from one T-super, and do it with- 
out breaking or cracking a single section. 


The cleaning and scraping is equally more expeditious 
with sections from a wide-frame super. Dr. Miller, some 
time ago, claimed in this Journal that the bottom-bars of 
wide frames were apt to sag slightly, and the bees then had 
a detestable way of crowding bee-glue into the space be- 
tween the top of the section and the top-bar of the wide 
frame. This shows that Dr. Miller has had some experience 
along this line. It must be he has used wide frames, and 
the wonder is that such an insignificant matter could induce 
him to abandon the wide frame for the most worthless super 
ever invented. If I were bound to use the T principle, I 
would at least abandon the long T tins, and, instead, rivet 
little | tins to the separators, as shown in the picture here- 
with. This arrangement makes the separator the supporter 
of the sections instead the T-tins, and reduces the bearing 
surface between the supporting tin and the wood of the 
sections to a minimum, and also reduces the number of 
pieces of the super, There is no difficulty whatever in re- 
moving filled sections from such a super. 

I have some 25 or 30 on hand, which I would sell cheap 
to Dr. Miller, or to any other man, together with that many 
more regular style T-supers, for I have decided not to use 
them again. They hold 24 no-bee-way 4x5 sections, and are 
well painted. I object to them because they are so frail, 
and have to be handled so very carefully or they are out of 
order before we know it. 

The regular T-super is still more objectionable on ac- 
count of the space between the rows of sections at the top 
of the super, caused by the T-tin at the bottom. To fix 
things right, thin strips of wood must beinserted to prevent 
an undue amount of propolis being run in between the ends 
of the sections. But as every one well knows, the principal 
drawback to these supers is that the tops and bottoms of 
the sections become very badly soiled. Only a sandpaper- 
ing-machine can ever make them presentable. The sections 
from such supers as havea bottom-bar for them to rest on, 
at least keeps the bottoms clean, and by casing bottomside 
up, our cased honey presents a tolerably fair appearance. 
But the T-super does not give us even this advantage. The 
tops and bottoms are both badly besmeared, and when the 
honey is cased, even after we have done a big lot of scrap- 
ing, it looks unsightly. 





Let Dr. Miller examine the two pieces of sections which 
I mail him to-day, and tell us which he would rather clean 
up—the one from the T-super, or the one from the wide- 
frame-super. All my sections from T-supers and open 
section-holders were as badly besmeared last year as the 
oneI send him. The photograph shows how badly this is. 

The sections which come from the wide frame supers 
may have little ridges of bee-glue along their edges, but 
this may be removed very easily with a few strokes of a 
knife. 

The sagging of the bottom-bar of a wide frame holding 
4 sections is of very little consequence, and may be almost 





Supers used by F. Greiner. 


wholly prevented by a heavy bottom-bar. Those I use are 
too thin, as they are only -inch thick. I should now make 
the top-bar and bottom-bar of equal thickness, but not more 
than 5-16 thick. I would not expect very serious trouble 
with such; in fact, I don’t experience very much trouble 
with themas I have them now. Occasionally I have to take 
off a bottom-bar and turn it over before nailing it on again. 

A serious fault of the fences is that they are not a per- 
manent fixture. Many atime the bees widen the spaces the 
first year to such an extent as to cause the finished honey to 
show that ‘‘wash-board’’ appearance. Fences should be 
made of beach or maple wood—hard wood, at any rate; then 
they would last; I have fences in my rubbish heap which 
were nearly eaten up by the bees. Many others have lost 
the little cleats. It seems the furniture-glue is not asstrong 
as the bee-glue. These things do not tend to bring fences 
into greater favor with me. 

In constructing a wide-frame super, it is a question 
whether the separator should be nailed to the frame or 
should be a separate fixture. Each method has its advan- 
tages. If the wide frame can be filled with sections before 
putting in the foundation, it would be an advantage. Mr. 
Betsinger manages precisely as Mr. Getaz describes on page 
843 (1905), filling the sections with foundation, but has the 
advantage of handling them in fours. Even should his sec- 
tions not fold exactly square, they are held in shape by the 
wide frame, and by having the 4 blocks of wood nailed down 
on a board just right, the wide frame with its sections may 
be laid on them, and the foundation adjusted and fastened 
on by use of melted wax. This way of fastening foundation 
into sections may appear meritorious to some. I have, for 
the sake of the experiment, tried it, and luck would have it 
that the so-produced honey found its way into the culinary 
department of our house. A heavy hatchet was required to 
knock it out of the sections, and I don’t doubt Mr. Getaz in 
the least when he says that such honey may be shipped any- 
where; but I timidly ask, Do we produce honey for the Hot- 
tentots in South Africa, or for the civilized people of Amer- 
ica? I advise those who can not produce an unobjectionable 
article for human food profitably, would better get out of 
the business. 

At present prices we cam produce comb honey without 
comb foundation at a profit to ourselves, and it will not be 
necessary to depend upon the trade ‘‘ among the gilded par- 
asites of high finance,’’ as Mr. Atwater puts it in a Novem- 
ber bee-paper. If wecan not supply all the comb honey that 
is wanted, extracted honey, I fancy, will come to our rescue, 
and the masses would only be the gainers. Let us produce 


a pure, wholesome article of comb honey, or not say any 
more about adulteration of syrups, honey, or other food 
products. 


Ontario Co., N. Y. 
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Conducted by Louis H. ScHoiL. New Braunfels, Tex. 

















Sweet Clover (Melilotus alba). 
For years I have been interested in the matter of grow- 
ing sweet clover as a forage crop for bees. In many places 
of the South there are dearths of honey, and long ones, 
sometimes, and in some localities, between the spring and 
fall flows, which are very serious, the bees sometimes starv- 
ing during such dearths unless feeding is resorted to. There 
are serious objections to having to feed at these times, too, 
as unnecessary brood-rearing results, besides using up a 
large quantity of food. A good many different methods 
have been tried, but all are a great deal of trouble. If 
enough stores are left in the hive after the spring flows to 
last the bees through the dearth, it is all used up in breed- 
ing, and before the dearth is over the stores are gone. A 
practice that has worked quite well has been to save this 
amount of stores in combs away /rom the bees. That is, to 
keep combs of sealed honey from the spring flows stored 
away in the honey-house. These combs are then given one 
at a time at intervals during the dearth as needed. But this 
takes an immense amount of labor, and trouble from the 
wax-moth to the stored combs is a serious one in our warm 
climates. Then, it is 
often a hard matter 
to give combs at the 
right time without 
stirring up robbing. 

After visiting some 
of these localities, 
g@ and consulting with 
6 bee-keepers there, I 
have come tothecon- 
clusion that it is very 
probable that this 
trouble of tiding the 
bees over these 
dearths can be accom- 
plished by planting 
suitable forage crops 
for them, that will 
come into bloom and 
yield nectar during 
the time when noth- 
ing else does. To 
take this matter up 
properly it was, of 
course, necessary to 
find when the spring 
season closes and the 
dearth begins, the 
length of the dearth, 
and the opening of 
the fall season. This 
differs somewhat in 
different sections, 
and in different 
States of the South, 
also depending very 
largely upon the ex- 
isting flora. Foran 
average, however, I 
believe we would not 
go amiss very far if 
we take the following 
dates: 

The spring flows or 
season closes about 
June 1. Then the 
severer period for the 
bees sets in, andthere 
is absolutely nothing for themtodo. This lasts, in the cot- 
ton-growing belt, until cotton begins to yield nectar—about 
July 15 to Aug. 1. From then on to frost cotton yields, 
sometimes giving a good surplus. Fall flowers also yield, 
especially if sufficient rains have prevailed. 








WHITE SWEET CLOVER. 





It will be seen from the foregoing that there is a period 
of about two months of absolute idleness, and this during 
the warmest part of the season when bees could be most 
active. The bees do not realize the danger of starvation 
ahead of them, and keep on breeding and use up all the 
— long before the dearth is over and cotton begins to 
yield. 

In my calculations I found also that the blooming period 
of sweet clover just covered the above gap. It begins 
blooming about June 1in most localities, a little earlier in 
others and more protected situations, and depending also 
upon the season and weather conditions. Yellow sweet 
clover (V/. officinalis) is said to be earlier than the white 
variety, and I also got this information from M. A. Gill, of 
Colorado, while visiting his apiaries, where I saw it in full 
bloom. Either variety, however, would cover the period of 
the dearth, as the melilotus blooms until frost in favorable 
seasons, while it isin bloom during June, July and August 
in others. 


Sweet clover grows well after it has a start, and waste- 
places, even in the poorest soils, could be planted to such 
forage crops for bees, 
especially since there 
are thousands upon 
thousands of acres of 
just such waste land 
in our Southern 
States. Our fence- 
rows would be worth 
thousands of dollars 
to us if sweet clover 
grew where rank 
weeds of no use what- 
ever to us grow now. 
Besides, this would 
create a yield of nec- 
tar just at a time 
when it would be 
most valuable, and 
when nothing else is 
in bloom. 

Some people seem 
to fear it as a noxious 
weed, hard to kill out 
of a field, and that it 
spreads rapidly. This, 
however, I find not 
the case with all the 
plots planted at our 
Apiary Experimental 
fields. A single plow- 
ing killed it just as 
easily as any of the 
weeds that grew with 
it, and there is little 
danger of it spread- ~- 
ing out of bounds. 

In fact, I could not 
get it tospread fast enovgh forme. The plant grows well 
in most of our black land sections, and has been tried at 
several places. I have seen it grow luxuriantly on dry, 
doby hills, too. 

Sweet clover honey is good, quite light in color, and of 
very good flavor. The bees work busily on the bloom from 
early till late. 

This matter should be taken up and studied by our 
Southern bee keepers. Our annual yield could be greatly 
increased. 


SwEET CLOVER AS FORAGE FOR STOCK. 














YBLLOW SWEET CLOVER. 


It has often been repeated that stock and cattle disliked 
sweet clover, and that it wasa worthless weed and not worth 
anything asa forage crop. In this the people were evi- 
dently mistaken or they ‘didn’t know,’’ for I have seen 
animals eat it quite readily, both in pasture and as hay. 
The following by J. A. Green, in Gleanings, is so well to 
the point that I give it here; he seems to be criticising Prof. 
A. J. Cook for this same reason: 


‘“* Prof. Cook’s remarks on sweet clover, page 1121, should perhaps 
teach me to have a little charity. In my own experience, those who 
have talked that way have generally been lacking in the faculty of 
observation, and I have usually been able to show them that they were 
mistaken. For instance, a cousin once came to visit us. The talk 
turned upon sweet clover, and she said: ‘ But it is such a perfectly 
worthless thing. Nothing will eat it.’ lat once invited her out to 
the barn, where her horse was eating sweet clover hay with a very 
evident relish. He had never had any before, but he ate it greedily; 
and afterhe was hitched up to goaway he paid his respects toa 
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tempting wisp of sweet clover hay in a way that showed plainly what 
his sentiments were. I have never had a horse or cow that would not 
eat it readily without any teaching, especially when made into hay, 
but I know that some stock do not take toit readily at first. This 
does not prove that it is not good forage. Cattle feeders tell us that 
stock just brought in from the range often refuse to eatcorn, and they 
sometimes have considerable trouble to get them to make a start on it; 
yet I never heard any one argue from this that corn is distasteful to 
cattle, or that it is not good feed for them.” 


i ee 
Watch Your Colonies 


Keep your eyes or ears on your bees, or the colonies, 
anyway. It is a good time to watch your colonies for stores 
now, especially since brood-rearing is under way. 


i ee 


Improvement of Stock 


Improvement of stock is a great thing. If our bee- 
keepers would only spend half as much time over this 
question as they do over some other things, the whole bee- 
keeping world would be better off. Better bees, with better 
bee-keepers, of course, will mean increased yields—larger 
returns, and greater profits. 

New blood should be procured and introduced into the 
yards. Some good breeders, and then some good breeding, 
would make it possible to produce honey-gathering strains 
that would be profitable to their keepers. 





Canadian 
+Becdom+ 











Conducted by Morey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 








Frame-Spacers and Spacing Frames 


DEAR MR. Pettit :—Your words on spacing frames, in 

the American Bee Journal, interested me, as nearly every- 
thing on that subject does. In regard to the so-called 
‘** Alpaugh ”’ spacing device there illustrated, the only new 
idea in it is the form of the end-spacer, and combining the 
end-spacer with the pin under the projection of the end-bar. 
Spacing by notches in the rabbet, and a pin (headless nail) 
under the top-bar projection was described in the American 
Bee Journal years ago. The scheme might be excellent, 
but when we put on the extracting supers we can’t afford to 
use close spacing, so we use 8 combs in a 14-inch space— 
never more than9; then our ‘‘advantageous”’ spacer is 
useless, and worse—the frames are now raised perhaps one- 
sixteenth of an inch or more, as the wires no longer rest in 
the notches ; and if we don’t usea quilt there is not suffi- 
cient bee-space over the frames, and you know what that 
means. 
_ _ Uf it were perfectly practicable to use the same spacing 
in both supers and brood-chambers, that would really be an 
excellent device, but inferior to either staple or Hoffman 
frames, in that one can not shove over two or more frames 
en masse. 

How you manage to ‘‘take no thought of spacing” in 
the extracting supers I don’t see, unless you have staples 
driven so as to make a wider spacing in the supers, and 
then never interchange frames above and below. I think 
the Hoffman frame superior to any of these make-shifts. 

Meridian, Idaho. EK. F. ATWATER. 


It would be interesting to know the exact date when 
spacing by notchesin the frame-rests and pin under top- 
bar lug was first described in the American Bee Journal, 
and by whom. Mr. Atwater’s objection to its usein the 
super can be overcome by having the super-frame rests 
notched for wide spacing. 

The main objection I see to the system is the next point 
he mentions—‘* that one can not shove over twoor more 
frames em masse." Barring that and the necessity some- 
times to space close in the super, I consider it the best 
spacer I know of. 

_ My “taking no thought of spacing in supers’ means, 
in one yard combs with staples driven for wide spacing, 
and no exchanging with brood-chamber combs; in other 





yards it means, close spacing in the super, which is objec- 
tionable. We can only choose the system with the most 
advantageous and fewest objectionable features. The 
spacer shown bythe A. I. Root Co. at the National Conven- 
tion would, I think, be better than staples or Hoffman 
frames. 

It materially strengthens the lug of the top-bar, which 
more than counterbalances the danger of the metal to the 
honey-knife. It does not provide for propolis like the Hoff- 
man, and allows combs to be handled in bunches better 
than staples. It does not provide for wide spacing in the 
super, unless a different size of spacer be used on the super- 
combs. With the latter, super-combs could be put in the 
broed-chamber occasionally, and probably as often as that 
should be done. So, all considered, and judging by theory 
based on general experience, as I have never used the new 
Root spacer, it may bea good thing. 

D> 


Distributing the Caucasian. Bees 


Eprtor CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Dear Sir:—Unwisely, I think, and so do many others, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., is arranging without a thor- 
ough test to distribute the Caucasian bee. Mr. J. B. Hall condemns 
them strongly, and says after 23 years’ effort to stamp them out their 
objectionable traits at times crop up in the apiary. ould it not be 
well for Canadian bee-keepers to suppress their curiosity and let the 
United States distribute them. We can wait a season, and may keep 
ourselves from introducing at different points through the country 
what may be as objectionable as the English sparrow. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN. 

So say we all. 









Our Sister 
Bce-Keepers 








Conducted by Emma M. Wison, Marengo, Il. 








Breeding fromithe Best—Stimulative Feeding 


Dear Miss WILson :—Bee-keeping is ‘“‘so full of a 
number of things,’’ and so many interesting points have 
been raised in the American Bee Journal lately, that one 
hardly knows where to begin or end in writing. However, 
as you are always so willing to answer our questions, per- 
hapsI would better begin by answering yours (page 903— 
1905). 

I began in the spring with 31 colonies, and packed away 
46 in winter quarters at the end of the season. A super of 
chaff goes under the cover of each hive, and I have small 
movable sheds to shelter 4 hives each, which I put over 
them, and pack the whole well with straw. 


The bees were splendidly strong in the early summer, 
but, as you know, the Colorado honey crop was anything 
but a large one last year, and, with the best intentions, my 
bees gathered only 300 pounds of comb honey fit to pack, 
and I rendered down a lot of culls, which gave me about 50 
or 60 pounds of extracted honey, which my misguided fam- 
ily always prefer to the finest ‘‘ comb.”’ 


I find the very best way to do this is to put the comb, 
after cutting them from the sections, into a white enameled 
pan, which then goes into a solar wax-extractor. If the 
sun is hot enough it will melt right through, and the vat 
will cool in a cake at the top in the evening. A slit can be 
made at the edge of the vat, and the honey can then be 
poured from under it. It will be found so clear that it will 
need no straining through cheese-cloth, and the sun seems 
to give it an extra-fine flavor. 


Now for a few of the “ points’’ I have been noticing 
lately in the Journal. So much has been written about 
Italians vs. blacks, that I will give my experience. I have 
my figures as nearly correct as I can, but in some cases it 
was a little hard to judge what each colony did. I had, 
sometimes, to let one colony cap what twoor three had 
helped to fill. 

Getting 360 pounds from 31 (spring count) colonies, 
gives an average of less than 12 pounds a colony. But of 
this the colony ruled by the 6 golden Italian queensI bought 
the previous fall, produced 193 pounds, or 32 pounds per col- 
ony. The remaining 25 colonies of ‘‘ mixed’’ bees made 
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only about 167, or less than 7 pounds per colony. Now, 32 
pounds is not much for a colony to store, but it was more 
than 4 times the amount the othersstored. In addition, the 
Italians filled up their hives well with winter stores, which 
is more than some of their neighbors did. This leads me to 
a second point—feeding. I am sorry you and Dr. Miller 
had so much trouble with your unfinished sections, but I am 
glad you told us of it, for if sometimes the bee-keeping 
chieftains can not get their bees to work their will, we 
humble followers need not always get discouraged, and 
think, ‘‘I suppose it is my own fault somewhere,’’ when our 
bees persist in doing the very opposite of what we want or 
expect of them. 

I had just the same trouble as you had, but with me it 
was more serious, for I not only wanted to get the sections 
cleaned out, but to feed the light colonies. I also hada 
number of brood-frames containing 1 or 2 pounds of honey 
I wanted them to take out, but nothing would induce the 
bees to carry it down. I tried giving the supers under the 
hive-body, but neither would they carry it wf. I then gave 
them extracted honey, and I gave them syrup, but neither 
would they store that. I fed it not, and I fed it cold; I fed 
in the warm part of the day, and I fed at night, but with 
the hives I wanted to fill up most it was no use at all. 
Anything left in the open—a few drops spilled, or the stick 
I mixed with—would be black with bees directly ; but except 
in the case of one or two colonies they would not take from 
the feeder. 

I made the syrup thick, as recommended in the Bee 
Journal of Oct. 5, 1905, and mixed it smooth and clear in 
the bread-making machine, which mixed it beautifully. 
Finally, Ihad to buy a number of full extracting combs 
from a neighbor to get enough for them to winter on. 

Observe, I said ‘‘to winter on.”’ But there are several 
still too light to stand the strain of brood-rearing in the 
8 ring, andI shall have to feed them in some way about 

arch. 

We have had several warm days lately, and the bees 
have been flying freely about, and they are usually quite 
ready for bran and flour by the middle of February. I have 
noticed that the elms are usually out about the first of 
March, with the bees thick upon them, and the box-elders 
are only a little later. 

I never quite understand what is meant by “ stimula- 
tive feeding” in the spring. How would you feed under 
these circumstances ? ould the syrup I made in the fall 
be right then, or shouldI makea thinner one? I have 
never had to feed syrup before at all. 

I use 10-frame hives, and leave all the frames in all the 
summer, and, in addition, I have always tried to get a num- 
ber of extra combs filled with sealed honey to enrich the 
poorer colonies in the spring. 

I know this is not the most “ advanced ’’ method, but I 
do almost the entire work of the apiary by myself; and if 
there isa little less honey in the packing cases there is 
also less handling of hives and combs, and less anxiety 
about winter stores. 

I have another favor to ask of you: In the American 
Bee Journal for 1903, page 491, there is a letter signed by 
Dr. F. L. Peiroon feeding bees with ‘‘ crushed white mui- 
berries.”” He speaks of a previous article on the subject, 
but I did not take the Journal till that year. We havea 
large number of mulberry trees, both purple and white, and 
the bees certainly get either pollen or honey from the blos- 
soms, and perhaps both. I tried crushing the fruit and 
putting it near the hives, but the bees would not take it. 


Would it be too much to ask you to look this up, and let 
me know how the fruit should be prepared? If it is really 
as good a bee-food as he thinks, it isa pity not to use the 
quantity of fruit we have every year. CoLoRADO. 


There is at least one member of our family that will 
agree with your misguided ones, that extracted honey is 
much the best. 

You are on the right track, keeping tab of what each 
colony is doing, and, by breeding from the colony doing 
the dest work, you can have in time those poorest colonies 
doing just as good work as the best. 

It was the sections that we had trouble with. Our bees 
have seldom bothered us much in taking feed from a feeder 
in the fall. Sometimes they have refused to take it in the 
spring, but that, I think, was perhaps because they were 
rather weak. 

A very good plan is to give the strong colony that will 
take the feed a story of empty brood-combs and let them fill 
them, then draw from these to feed those that need feeding. 
What is meant by stimulative feeding, is to feed in such 





a way as to induce the queen to lay more than she otherwise 
would do, by feeding a small quantity each day, or every 
other day. It is better to have the honey or syrup thin. 


But stimulative feeding is a two-edged sword, and may 
do more harm than good, by inducing the bees to fly in un- 
favorable weather. 

In our locality stimulative feeding is rarely needed, as 
the queens usually lay as many eggs as the bees can cover. 
In some localities, especially in Colorado, there may be 
good weather in the spring so that bees can fly, everything 
all right for brood-rearing, but there is nothing for the 
bees to gather, so the queens will not lay as when nectar is 
coming in. In such cases feeding is a necessity in order to 
keep the queens laying. 

You are indeed using the most ‘“‘ advanced method.”’ Is 
there anything that is better to feed bees than solid frames 
of honey? I always feel rich when we have a good supply 
of full combs on hand. 

I have looked up the article by Dr. Peiro. The only in- 
structions are to mash the mulberries to a pulp, and put on 
the alighting-boards. It is doubtful if the bees will trouble 
themselves with any kind of fruit-juice when they can get 
nectar from the flowers. 


ir. Hasty's 














Cyterthoughts 


The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio- 











Mr. SCHOLL AND THOSE BEE-PROBLEMS. 


May be good for Mr. Scholl—but bad for we’uns—that 
he has so unexpectedly flown the Texas coop. The Ohio 
State University is not much interested to have him settle 
all those toothsome bee-problems, I fear. Whatever shall 
we do? 

‘* We never hada littledog | 
But what he died or run away.”’ 


Dipn’t LIKE NATURE’S HIVE. 


So when L. M. Gulden had secured one of Nature’s 
hives at his pretty apiary (for contrast), the bees therein 
‘‘up and died.”” So ashamed of their not-up-to-date con- 
dition that they got cold feet. Pages 21 and 27. 


Space UnpER SoLip ComBs IN WINTER. 


On page 29, Dr. Miller’s all right to get his bees in a 
bunch down below solid combs of honey, when it’s a matter 
of cellar-wintering merely ; but I’m an out-door feller, and 
was thinking of out-door conditions. I have come of late 
years to think that vacant space below (or unnecessary 
vacant space anywhere, for that matter) counts heavily 
against the best success in wintering outdoors. Such space 
is cellar, and shockingly cold cellar at that; and it half 
forfeits the strongest advantage of outdoor wintering— 
direct ventilation from perfectly pure and highly ozonized 
air. In other words, air keeps circulating back and forth 
between the big, cold space and the warmer, narrow spaces 
next to the cluster, with the result that pure air from the 
outside arrives only in an adulterated condition. Or, in 
still other words—seeing the air next the cluster must be 
cooled by admixture with colder air from some place, far 
better the mix be with pure outdoor air than with dead and 
impure indoor air. 


DIFFERENCE IN PERCENTAGE OF MISMATINGS. 


So E. W. Diefendorf thinks the lemon-banded Italians 
and the orange-banded Italians differ in the percentage of 
queens that will mismate (outside things being equal), the 
latter making the worse scores. That, if sustained, will 
offer some aid and comfort tothose who think that compara- 
tive agility in flight, and the number of wing-strokes per 
second (on both male and female sides) count heavily in 
the martial selection. I don’t seem to have much to say 
about it—perhaps—and then again perhaps not. Page 30. 


CATCHING THE PRODIGAL SWARMS. 


And here’s another rich idea: During a season when 
famine conditions prevail, a large, well-kept apiary a//racts 
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the hungry swarms from yards where there are but few 
colonies, and they totally neglected. Not much doubt about 
that. Well, the additional kinkis that a few decoy hives 
posted up on roofs and trees around will take them auto- 
matically. William Stolley got six of them in one season. 
He did well—and wants to hear from the fellow that can 
beat it. Page 30. 


LUMBER PRICES IN TEXAS. 


Pass some of those high prices up this way, please! 
The Texans call lumber high at $22 per M. Page 31. 


LATE SWARMS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Yes, Oct. 31 distances Sept. 22 as record for the lateness 
of a swarm—or would, except that we can hardly let Cali- 
fornia, and Texas, and Florida trot in the same class with 
the Northern States on the Atlantic side of the Rockies. 


And A. J. Burns shows that an imprisoned host of rob- 
ber-bees can sometimes be enlisted and queened and started 
off on an honest career as a colony. Possibly some of us 
may have suspected as much before. Page 34. 


Doctor Willer's 
Question - Box 





\, 











” 


Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 


(G8" Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 











Two-Pound vs. One-Pound Sections 


H. A. Smith, page 126, wants to know what I think 
about 2-pound sections. They had the field when sections 
were introduced years ago, but side by side brought 2 cents 
a pound less than the l-pounds; so that notwithstanding 
the less labor in their production they were driven out of 
the market. It is somewhat doubtful whether they would 

C.C.M 


do any better now. 
———>--»——___—_ 


Cutting Small iit ~ wa in Spring for Sap for 
$ 


I have 30 colonies of bees which I desire to increase. I 
also have a grove on my farm of about 10,000 soft-maple 
trees. Now, as soon as the bees begin to fly well in the 
spring, and in order to build up fast, if I would cut off a 
small limb of a lot of the trees so that they could work on 
the sap, which flows profusely, would it help the bees, or 
would it be a damage to them ? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know, but I think it would be a good 
thing. There is just a question whether it might not get 
the bees out on days so cold that the loss from chilled bees 
would overbalance any good resulting. Neither would the 
trial one year tell positively what might be done another 
year. One year there might be nothing but good weather 
at the time, and the next nothing hut chilly, windy and wet. 
At any rate, I rather think I’d try the experiment, not being 
in a hurry about it till there seemed a fair prospect of fairly 
good weather. 





To Use or Not to Use Queen-Excluding Zinc? 


On page 105 “‘ Pennsylvania” asks regarding excluders : 
“Would you use bound, unbound, or wood-and-zinc?’’ We 
were just congratulating ourselves on seeing your honest 
opinion on a matter we have been interested in, when, by 
answering the first part of query No. 2, you shut off all the 
rest, and every subscriber to the paper is made a partaker 
of the apparent snubbing given by half-answered questions. 
My present opinion favors a full sheet of queen-excluding 


zinc, because of the larger surface available for the use of 
the bees. 


ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—I should regret exceedingly to snub any 
one, even at second-hand, in this department, and I do not 
mean to leave a question ‘‘half-answered’’ in any case, 
even if I can do no better than to sayI don’t know. I think 
you will absolve me from the charge if you will look again. 
It is true that there are two questions, and I gave one 








answer, but that one answer answers both questions. In 
order, however, to satisfy you fully, I will now give a cate- 
gorical answer to each of the questions. 


The first question is: ‘Is it necessary to use queen- 
excluders with dovetailed hives in producing comb honey ?”’ 
To that question I answer, No. 

The second question is: ‘‘ Would you use bound, un- 
bound, or wood-and-zinc ?”” To that question I answer, No. 


I now submit whether those two answers were not just 
as fully understood from the one answer I gave: ‘‘I wouldn’t 
use excluders for comb honey.” 

I can fancy your replying: ‘‘ Yes, but some may want 
to know what you would prefer if you used either excluder.”’ 
Very true, and some might also want to know whether I 
would use excluders for extracted honey, and several other 
things might be asked. Now, if you are going to hold me 
responsible to answer all the questions that some one else 
might ask, under penalty of being charged with apparently 
snubbing every subscriber of the paper, don’t you think 
you are giving mea pretty big stint? Bless your heart, my 
good friend, I don’t know enough to answer all the ques- 
tions now asked, without exposing my ignorance by trying 
to answer all the questions I can imagine might be asked. 
You don’t want to be too hard on me, do you ? 

Well, now, seeing it’s you, I’m going to answer the 
question I infer you want answered, even though you 
haven’t directly asked it. 

If I were going to work for extracted honey I would use 
queen-excluders. As to the kind, there are several things 
to be taken into consideration. The wood-and-zinc keeps 
in shape better than anything else. The all-zinc has a 
larger number of perforations, but if it should sag down so 
as to rest on the top-bars, that would shut off a large num- 
ber of them from use. In any case, either one has more per- 
forations than needed for free passage of the bees. The 
wood-and-zinc excluders are rather frail, easily broken, 
making them in the long run more expensive than the 
others. So you see there are advantages and disadvantages 
on both sides. If I were to work for extracted honey I 
would use wood-and-zinc excluders, because I have 150 of 
them on hand—barring what have been brokeu; and if I 
had them all to buy I don’t know which I would use, with 
some suspicion, however, that it would be the all-zinc. 


Now, if I haven’t been mind-reader enough to answer all 
that wasin your mind, send on any further questions and 
I’ll do my level best on them, 


Shade Protection—Gravel to Keep Down Weeds 





1. Would it be practical for me to move my apiary from 
an orchard to the west side of a grove with no protection but 
on the east, as it is too close to the road ? 

2. What would give the quickest protection ? 

3. Would gravel keep the weeds down around the hives 
very well ? IOWA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, move them in the spring before they 
get to flying frequently, say at a time when you think they 
will be confined something like a week before having a 
flight after removal. Clear off everything at the old place 
so it will have no resemblance to their old home, and as an 
additional precaution it will be no harm to set up a board 
before each entrance, not removing the board until they 
have had two or three flights. 


2. The quickest protection is a shade-board made of any 
cheap stuff placed over a hive, letting it project over the 
south side. This for a protection from the heat of the sun 
on hot days. But it will not be needed until the days do get 
hot, perhaps along in June, and even then some good bee- 
keepers think it is better not to have such protection. So 
good a bee-keeperas E. W. Alexander is cutting away the 
trees that shade his bees. 

If you mean protection against west winds, then the 
quickest thing is a high, close, board fence. For a growing 
protection, plant cottonwood, or poplar for quick results. 

3. Yes, if deep enough. I don’t know just how deep ; 
perhaps 6 inches. 








Please Send Us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not 
now get the American Bee Journal, and we wiil send them 
sample copies. Then you ‘can very likely afterward get 
their subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable 
premiums in nearly every number of this Journal. You 
can aid much by sending in the names and addresses when 
writing us on other matters. 
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Reports and 
Experiences 











Results of the Past Season 


My bees did well the past year. Spring 
count showed 52 colonies, from which [ got 
3400 pounds of honey, and increased to 74 col- 
onies. James H. BAKER. 

Palmyra, Mo. 





About Half a Crop in 1905 


I had about half a crop of honey last year, 
the season being too wet and cold. I had 20 
colonies in the spring, which increased to 36. 
I took off 1100 pounds of surplus honey, of 
which 380 pounds was comb honey. 

Three Rivers, Mich. W. Z. RuGGves. 





Dampening Sections for Folding— 
Cutting Section Foundation 


I have noticed many times articles in the 
bee-papers in regard to wetting the back of 
each joint of sections before using them. I 
would like to say to all that have had to do 
that way, put the crate of sections into the 
cellar 12 to 24 hours before using, and your 
trouble will vanish like magic. 

I will give my way of cutting foundation 
for surplus sections: Take a piece of %-inch 
surfaced lumber 6 inches wide by 2 feet long. 
Put on a strip of board 1%¢ inches wide the 
full length of one edge of tne first piece men- 
tioned, and also across one end. Then take a 
square and measure off the length of pieces of 
foundation, marking off for as many pieces 
as the sheet of foundation will make. Then 
saw out each mark toa depth of ‘x inch clear 
across the board and through tne 1',-inch 
strip, which strip should be put on with the 
projection all on one side. This will serve as 
a back to put the foundation against. Now 
get an old steel case-knife and cut it off to 
about 3 inches long. Then taper the cutting 
edge of the blade, making a long taper, and 
grind it down thin, but not sharp, and smooth 
the whole surface of the blade with a fine 
whetstone. With this knife and the above- 
described board a good outfit is secured where- 
by foundation can be cut perfectly square 
and without damaging it in the least,if one 
has a cup of cold waterto dip the knife in 
occasionally. Lay the foundation oa the 
board snug against the projection. On both 
end and side hold the foundation with the 
thumb and forefinger straddle of each saw- 
kerf as the knife is drawn through the saw- 
kerf. C. H. Harvan. 

Mora, Minn., Jan. 15. 





Dealing With Queen-Breeders 


I sometimes notice articles in the American 
Bee Journal that I feel should be taken up and 
given further discussion in order to prevent 
non-progressive opinions being formed in the 
minds of the amateurs and others who are its 
readers. Especially would I like to call atten- 
tion to the item on page 97, entitled, ‘‘ Deal- 
ing with Some Queen-Breeders.”” While I 
have had the same experience as Mr. Smith, 
still I believe the queen-breeders, as a class, 
are just as honest as the average business man 
of to-day, and while one is apt to get the worst 
of it at times when trying to get orders filled 
early, or in small lots, yet our experience bas 
been very agreeable and satisfactory. We have 
purchased from 25 to 150 queens every season 
for the past 10 of 12 years, and I can assure 
you that it paid well; in fact, as well as any 
investment we ever made in tne bee-line. I 
believe it is safe to say that we got back in in- 
creased surplus three dollars for every one 
expended in this way. 

Young queens stimulate an apiary and bring 
results. The apiarist who devotes all his time 
to the production of honey can seldom afford 
the time to rear the queens he should have, to 
obtain the best results; especially in this 
Northern climate where it is practically im- 





possible to do anything in that line early in 
the season. He can well afford to pay good 
prices to Southern breeders. We have had 
our best results with a breeder in Florida, also 
very good satisfaction from some in Texas. 

In conclusion, I feel that the queen-breeder 
is a necessary accessory to the honey-producer, 
and should be looked upon with approval by 
the bee-keeping public. 

I wish tospeak my appreciation of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal—a fair and independent pa- 
per, and of great service to the professional 
bee-keeper. C. L. Brown. 

Hennepin Co., Minn. 





Improving American - Italian Bees 


It’s an old story, this improvement of bees 
for honey-gathering. Now let us get the evi 
dence and see what we have. 

J. A. Green, in Gleanings, says: ‘It does 
not seem that anything very wonderful has 
been done.’’ Now, in some number of Glean- 
ings, E. F. Atwater seems to have about the 
same Opinion about our improved bees. 

In reference to Roots’ $200 queen, if I mis- 
take not, shecame direct from Sunny Italy. | 
mightask what has been done here in America 
in the way of improving this strain of bees as 
to honey-gathering ? I will give a brief review 
of my bee-keeping for the last 20 years: 

In the spring of 1886 [ began bee-keeping 
with Italian bees, aod every season since | 
have bought Italian queens from Illinois east 
to the Atlantic, and from New York to Texas. 
I mean to say I have bought queens from the 
territory above stated, and by careful count 
have taken off 26,300 pounds of honey (not a 
large amount, by the way), ' of which was 
comb honey and extracted. Now,in my 
20 years of bee-keeping I had one queen that 
I bought, imported from Italy, that I reared 
queens from in June, 1904. They proved them- 
selves the most valuable during the season of 
1905 of any bees Lever owned. It was an easy 
matter for those queens to keep three 12-frame 
Langstroth hives full of bees, brood and honey, 
and these bees gathered honey according to 
the amount of bees they had. 

The season of 1905 here in northern Indiana 
was poor. We had a great amount of rain, 
and I got but 1600 pounds of honey from 54 
colonies, which increased to 72. 

St. Joseph Co., Ind. C. A. Bunca. 





Do Bees Move Eggs? 


In the report of the Ontario Convention, 
page 84, is found this question and answer: 

**Will bees move eggs?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Alpaugh —‘ Yes. I had queen-cells 
built, eggs carried and put into them, and 
queens reared.’ Mr. Holtermann and Mr. 
Pettit both endorsed this.” 

An unqualified statement and an unquali- 
fied endorsement by three able men! Hereto- 
fore writers have expressed their opinions on 
this subject with hesitation, no one high in 
leadership committing himself on either side. 
No case has ever been reported in detail that 
would satisfy the demands of entomology. 
Editor Root, who was, one might almost say, 
born in a bee-hive, and who thinks that bees 
do move eggs, offers no better proof than that 
he ‘‘has seen a worker carrying something 
that looked like an egg.’’ More likely a flake 
of newly-secreted wax. Arguments drawn 
from the innate jealousy of the queen [| Lang- 
struth}, or from the ant by analogy [ Novice}, 
are plausible but not substantial. 

In view of the uncertainty in the teachings 
on this subject, would it be too much to ask 
Mr. Alpaugh, or one of his endorsers, to give 
us the cold facts? The object of this request 
is not to impeach their truthfulness, but to 
challenge, in all kindness, the accuracy of 
their observations. E. W. Drerenporr. 

New Lebanon, Mo. 





Results of the Season of 1905 


My bees are the blacks. By May 20, 1905, I 
took off one 8-frame extracting super of honey 
and one 24-pound super of comb honey per 
colony. By June 20, I took off one 8 frame 
extracting super and another 24 pound super 
ofcomb honey. During the rest of the season 
they drew out one 8-frame super of comb 
foundation into full combs, and finished 








another 24-pound super of comb honey. These 
bees are kept in a house-apiary. The others 
I increased to 8 colonies and sold $5 worth of 
honey per colony. I sell my honey at 12! 
cents per pound Some bee-keepers claim that 
1905 was not a good year for honey here. The 
bees commenced swarming in this locality 
about May 13, but I don’t thiok they will 
swarm this year until the last of May. 

My way of stopping robber-bees is to close 
up the bive of the robbers at night, and in the 
morning close up the hive-entrance of the one 
that was being robbed to one bee-space. Then 
I open the hive-entrance of the robbers and 
kill all the bees that come out loaded; or else 
I pick up the colony that is doing the robbing 
and take it off a mile or two. This is a sure 
cure. 

I have four colonies of bees on the summer 
stands that have wintered well so far. I have 
sold some bees, but every time after having 
sold a colony I caught a swarm coming out of 
the woods. 

My bees work on red clover, pennyroyal, or 
almost anything. I left a feederin one hive 
full of thick sugar syrup. The bees did not 
seem to want to go in search of anything this 
winter. They did not unseal any of their 
honey, so far as I could see. I caught this 
swarm in October L. A. MILLER. 

Rosebud, Mo., Jan. 30. 





Bees Didn’t Do Well — Cellar-Win- 
tering 


The past year bees in this locality did not 
do well. My 9 colonies taken out of cellar in 
the spring (1 died) increased to 13 (by natura! 
swarming),and gave about 140 sections of 
honey. I had a swarm issue May 30 which I 
hived on old combs and saw the queen enter 
the hive, but 6 weeks later, noticing that there 
was no work at that colony, I examined and 
found that there was only a handful of bees 
left, and nosign of brood, but mothsin plenty, 
and combs nearly spoiled. June 15 [ puta 
super on this colony, when it seemed flourish 
ing finely. Does this happen often? 

First swarms usually appear after the mid- 
dle of June here. 

My bees are in the house-cellar facing the 
center, with no precautions as to light, there 
being two windows at their back and one at 
their side but 15 feet away. The hives are 
placed with their backs to the wall on the 
south side, with a board partition between the 
wall and the hives, and stacked 2 or 3 high, 
as convenient. I leave the bottom-boards on 
and supers off, entrances 6x',, and 1 inch 
auger-holes in the middle of the front just 
above the portico, which makes a good alight- 
ing-board in summer. They wiatered well 
under the same treatment last winter, while 
two neighbors about 1‘; miles from here lost 
very heavily; one, from 50 colonies put in 
winter-cases, had 18; the other, of 30 or 33 on 
the summer stands with corn-stalks as a cov- 
ering, had 6 very weak ones left It seems 
useless to try to winter bees without good pro- 
tection in this climate. Since Dec. 1 there 
have been 6 or 7 days that bees could fly with 
safety—only one day at a time—so they might 
stand it this year on the summer stands. 

The American Bee Journal is the only pa- 
per of four taken by the family that I read 
entirely, every number being a treasure, and 
very helpful vo bee-keepers in general. I think 
that I cao Jay all the success that I have yet 
enjoyed to the instructions found in the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal. Howarkp H. House. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y., Jan. 15 





Bee-Keeping in North Dakota 


Last spring I put out of the cellar 7 colo 
nies, and secured over 700 pounds of surplus 
honey, and increased to 15 and | nucleus dur- 
ing the season, al! fairly supplied with honey 
for the winter. [ left them on the summer 
stand until Dec. 1. and had to dig them out of 
a snowbank from 4 to 6 feet deep. They were 
all as lively and happy as if it were summer 
time. This winter is mild for North Dakota, 
and the bees are keeping up that low hum in 
the cellar at avout 45 degrees above zero. 

I have the hives set in wooden trays 2 inches 
deep, with a wire-screen on one end and a 
little tin door on the corner open enough to 
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The Bee-Hive Cloc 


We have originated and had made specially 
for our readers, a bronzed-metal Clock, called 
“The Bee-Hive Clock.” It is 1014 inches 
wide at the base, 95, inches high, and deep 
enough at the base to stand firmly on a man- 
tel or elsewhere. It isa beautiful piece of 
work, and would be both ornamental and 
very useful in any house, and particularly in 
a bee-keeper’s home. 

The Clock part itself is warranted for 3 
years to keep good time. So itis no play- 
thing, but a beautiful and needful article for 
everyday use. 

Clocks like ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock ’’ usually 
sell in the stores at from $4.00 to $5.00 each, 
but having them made for us in quantities 
enables us to offer them at $2.50 each by ex- 
press, or with the American Bee Journal a 
year—both for only $3.00. Either Clock or 
Journal would make an ideal gift. 


How to get “The Bee-Hive Clock” 
FREE 


Send us 5 New Subscribers to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal for one year, 
at $1.00 each, and we will send you this beau- 
tiful ** Bee-Hive Clock’? FREE (excepting 
express charges). Or, send us 4 New Sube- 
scribers (at $1.00 eacb) and 50 cents—$4.50 
in all. Or, 3 New Subscribers (at $1.00 
each) and $1.00—$4.00 in all. Or, 2 New 
Subscribers (at $1.00 each) and $1.50— 
$3.50 in all. 


Address all orders to GEORGE 





let the bees out to run around, and closed 
enough to keep a mouse out. They did pretty 
well this way last winter. 

I hang to that way of making increase that 
I saw in the American Bee Journal some years 
ago, viz.: After putting out, I see to keeping 
them warm, and that they have feed enough, 
and when they get well filled with brood (I do 
not shake) I divide them about equally. If I 
can not see the queen, I move the hive one 
foot or so to one side and put the other half 
a foot or so to the other side. I puta board 
between the hives, standing it out in front, 
and it seems the bees divide about right. I 
soon find the half that has no queen, and either 
introduce a queen or let them rear one them- 
selves, helping them by taking brood from the 
other. As soon as these two hives are filled 
with brood, on goes the excluder and a hive 
on top filled with empty comb or foundation, 
and in comes the honey. I then look to ex- 
tracting, having an eye to queen-cells below, 
and little fear of swarming. 


1 get some fine queens from these queenless 
halves by taking a frame with cells and put- 
ting itin a nucleus. These often build up to 
a good colony for wintering or for replacing 
a queenless colony. I often have 3 nuclei in 
one divided hive-body. 

White and yellow sweet clover are all right 
as honey-plants' We are well supplied with 
forage—white clover, basswood, willow, plum, 
qlm, wild-cherry, hawthorn, mustard, corn, 
raspberries, etc. All that is needed here is to 
manipulate all right. The local demand for 
honey is sufficient yet. 

I am getting more and more in love with 
the American Bee Journal. But for it my sur- 
plus would be little or nothing. By keeping 
a close watch on its columns, and adding my 
own experience, I succeeded even in the past 
poor year to get over 100 pounds of honey 
from each colony, spring count. 

Hendrum, Minn. R. McCrapig. 





Favors a Shorter and Deeper Frame 


There comes through the columns of the 
bee-papers every spring,a kind of wail, es- 
pecially from the beginners. Their bees died, 
although there was honey in the hive—not 
very much, perhaps, but if the bees had been 
clustered on the little bit there was, they 
would no doubt have survived until it was 








Only $2.50, f.o.b. Chicago, by Express. 
Weight, with packing, about 4 pounds. 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks of the 
Bee Hive Clock 


Busily ticking away, in the room where I 
am sitting, stands a genuine bee-keeper’s 
clock (please understand that the word “ gen- 
uine’’ belongs to the clock and not to the 
bee-keeper) .or, as the legend upon the clock 
has it, ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock.”’ I don’t know 


A $4.00 CLOCK FOR $2.50 .. 
American Bee Journal £.2.5°7, Only $3.00 





With the 


whether the idea of getting up such a clock 
was conceived in the brain of the Editor of 
the American Bee Journal, or whether he got 
it elsewhere, but the wonder is that such a 
thing was not thought of long before. 

Setting aside al] idea of its association with 
the business of a bee-keeper, there is a pecu- 
liar appropriateness in having the minutes 
aud the hours “ told off ’’ in a case represent- 
ing the home of the busy little workers. The 
glance at the clock, with its ceaseless tick, 
tick, tick, tick, can not fail to remind one 
that the flying moments must be improved 
now or be forever lost, and that suggestion is 
reinforced by the thought of the never ceas- 
ing activity of the little denizens of the hive, 
always busy, busy, busy, working from morn 
till night and from night till morn, working 
unselfishly for the generations to come, and 
literally dying in the harness. 

Let us be thankful that the form of the old- 
fashioned straw hive or skep was adopted, and 
not that of any modern affair, patented or 
unpatented. The latter smacks of commer- 
cialism, but the former of solid comfort, for 


no other form of hive has ever been devise¢ . 


that contributes so fully to the comfort and 
welfare of a colony of bees as does the old- 
fashioned straw-hive. It appeals, too, to one’s 
artistic sense as can no angular affair of more 
modern times. As anemblem of industry, 
artists have always used—probably always 
will use—the old straw skep. 

Thanks, Mr. Editor, for furnishing us a 
time-keeper so appropriate for all, and espe- 
cially for bee-keepers. C. C. MILLER. 


W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


possible to feed them in the spring. Of course, 
the bees should have been fed in the fall, so 
there could have been no possible chance of 
starvation. The beginner knows this, but still 
he finds it hard to excuse those bees for dying 
— the honey was there, although out of 
reach. 


Would that honey have been out of reach if it 
had been directly over the cluster,or nearly so? 
One pound of feed over the cluster is worth 
100 pounds in some other part of the hive, 
when a cold-snap comes. I have found plenty 
of honey at one end of a Langstroth hive, and 
a cluster of dead bees at the other end, when 
taken out of winter quarters. Would such a 
state of things have existed if that superfluous 
length had been added to the depth of the 
hive, thereby placing the honey, which would 
have been in that part of the hive, directly 
over the cluster? 


For the man who winters his bees in the el- 
lar, the long Langstroth frame is all that can 
be desired. It isalsoa good hive for some 
men who winter bees out-of-doors. By some 
men, I mean those who feed their bees so the 
hives are chock-full in the fall, so they always 
have feed in easy reach. But for the man who 
can not attend to his bees as can the specialist, 
a shorter and deeper hive—one which will 
bring the bulk of the honey over the cluster— 
will save him many colonies of bees. Ever 
since Father Langstroth invented his hive, 
with its long, narrow frame, it seems to have 
been preserved as a standard, especially in re- 
gard to its length. No doubt many bee- 
keepers have found fault with its wintering 
qualities, but when the penalty for changing 
from regular to odd-sized hives was realized, 
they were forced to stick to the standard. I 
find that a hive which is about 349 inches 
shorter, 2 inches deeper, and about 1444 inches 
wide, winters a colony much better than a 
standard Langstroth, and with less honey. 
a honey the bees have is always within 
reach. 


I don’t wish it to be understood that I con- 
demn the Langstroth hive for all conditions 
and circumstances. As I said before, it is a 
good hive for the specialist bee-keeper, but if 
this other hive is a good hive for the novice, 
it surely ought to be a better hive for the spe- 
cialist, according to the ability of the man 
using it. H. A. Sirsa. 

Palermo, Ont. 














WHAT YOU 








CET FOR e- 
la ckage Beet 1 large package Squash 

i nue pas . Carrot eis me Cabbage } 

| ne * Cucumber 1 “ a Pumpkin 

Th Dae Lettuce ._ = . Pepper 

7 & ad Parsnip 1 pint King’s Wonder 

i, - Melon Early Peas 

ee ™ Turnip 1 pint American Wax 

+ ie = Parsley Beans 

= * Radish 1 pint Holmes’ Early 

1* “ Onion Sweet Corn 

% ° as Tomato 


| What you need for your table all summer. Get your 
| vegetables fresh out of the garden every day, and 
know what you are eating. This entire collection of 
seeds, best in the world, only 50 cents, Send your 
orders early and get your seeds on time to plant. 


GLENDALE NURSERY, EVERETT, MASS. 

















Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Engravings ForSale 


Weare ensumatetiog aeie a stock of engrav: 
ings that have been u in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Iso, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is any 
of our engravings that any one would like tc 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO,ILL 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Percent Discount 


We will allow you the above Discount on all Orders accompanied by 
Cash during February. Send for our Catalog. 


GE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. 
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Do You Want a South Dakota Paper? 


Tells of great land values, of business op- 
early many my of a State where more railroad 
a 








' os is going on than in any other ane FRE Write for gar pew, beautiful 
n the s is- catalog of high grade seeds. 
Union SOUth Dakota Farmer sued Enclose five ¥¢ stamps or a dime 





for mailing bush. We send free due 
bill for S80ec worth of seeds, packet 
of seeds and handsome rose bush. 
Do it to-day. 

Box 49, : 





every week. Price, $1 per year. 

SPECIAL OPFPER—Send this ad with 35 
cents for a year’s subscription. Add:ess. 
SOUTH DAKOTA FARMER. SiouxPalls,S D. 


51A10t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


American Bee Journal 
Novelty Pocket-Knife 
Gold Fountain Pen 






A. A. Be Seed Co., 
- Clarinda, Iowa, 

























Bee Journal when 


for 92-19 


for 


Mention 


writing. 
















HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 


NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 





Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
Y just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 
handle. It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
transparent as glass. Underneath the celluloid, on one side of the 
handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 
best quality ; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 
razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. It will last a life-time, with 
proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 
the chances are the owner will never recover it; but if the ‘‘ Novelty” 
is lost, having name and address of owner, the finder will return it. 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are 80 
fortunate as to have one of the ** Novelties,” your Pocket-Knire will 
serve as an identifier; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 
be notified of the accident. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 
$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $2.00. (Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 


- SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally, we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
price. The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 


Worker 





Queen 





This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat- 
isfaction. The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished. The simple feeder 
gives a uniform flow of ink. Each pen is packed in a neat box, with 
directions and Filler. 

We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail it and the 
weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 

Sample copy cf the American Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months (13 copies) 
for 20c ; regular yearly price, $1.00. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please Mention the American Bee Journal ea, ytttins 


Drone 





% size 
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BARN PAINT 





per gallon 


| Freight Paid 


Nationa! Barn, Roof 
and Fence Paint is 
the best paint on the 
market forthe price. A durable, weather- 
proof mineral paint, thoroughly ground and 


thinned with pure kettle-boiled linseed oil 
For barns, roofs, fences and every purpose 
where paint is exposed to the weather 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money back. Made 
in 6 shades. Write for particulars how 
we can sell National Barn Paint for 55¢ a 
gallon and pay the freight, and how we can 


sell all kinds of paints cheaper than any 

















other house. Remember we sell “every- 
thing to everybody cheaper than anybody.” 
Get our 1000-page catalogue and compare 
prices —that's the proof 
Ask us to tell you how to save 10 
per cent from list prices on everything 
you buy—we have a plan you ought to 
know about--it will save you 8150 to 
6250 a year. 
Catalogue is now ready. Send for it today 
Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co, 
Lansing, Mich. Chicago, Tl, 











We Gai. RoorT’s Gooos in fMiomaan 

us quote you prices on Sections, Hiv 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


Bev. Branca, Wayne Co., Mica 










| | -80 Fer 
200 
INCUSATO 


* setion. Hatches every fertile 
{ Ge Write for catalog to-day 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincey, I. 








Please Take Notice 


That we have purchased The Atchley Steam 
Bee-Hive Factory, and are now tting in up- 
to-date machinery for making Dovetailed Bee- 
Hives and Supplies. We earnestly solicit ashare 
of your patronage. We quote prices on two 
hives for comparison: 

One 2-story 8-frame hive inthe flat for ex- 
tracted honey, complete, ready to nail, $1.25; 
14g-story hive in the flat, with sections, com- 
plete for comb honey, $1.25; self-spacing Hoff- 
man frames in the flat, $15 per thousand. Re- 
member, these are standard goods and Dove- 
tailed hives. Get prices on large lots. DITT- 
MER’S POUNDA AT DITTMER’S PRICES. 

We are headquarters in the South for Bees 
and Queens; Untested, $1.00 each; $9 per doz.; 
i oy Full —ccnlen, Rectal ant Queens 

arge lots our specialty. ud for Catalog. 
THE BEE & HONBY COMPANY - 

(WILL ATCHLEY, Prop.) 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


Italian“ Caucasian Bees 


Having bought an apiary 
of common bees and Italian- 
[pes them last fall, we can 
urnish bees at reduced prices 
as follows in April: 


1 Comb Nucleus (no queen) 





1.50 
1 Tested Queen (Italian) 1.60 
1 Select-Tested Queen“ 2.25 
1 Breeder Queen (Italian) 3.30 


Can furnish CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS in May if ordered 
early. 





Will give 4 percent for orders in March. Send 
J. L. STRONG, 

204 E. Loean St.. CLARINDA, IOWA. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


for Catalog. 
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FOR 1906 
contains 152 
large pages 
full from cov- 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
and descrip- 
) tions of the 
best and new- 
est things 
y known in 

horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or any- 
one interesied 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 








1720 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa,, 











Mention Bee Journal when writinz. 
Send to 

FOr Queen JOHN W.PHARR 

Berclair, Tex. 


He will furnish at the same prices as last 
year: Tested, $1; Untested, 7de; 5 for $3.25; 
10 for $6; 15 for $8.25; 25 for $12.50; 100 for 
#45. He breeds Goldens, Carniolans, and 3- 
Band Italians. Also 1, 2, and 3 frame Nuclei 
and full colonies. Prices given on applica- 
tion. Pharr pays the freight, and guarantees 
satisfaction on all Queens. To do justice and 
judgment is more acceptable with the Lord 
than sacrifice.—(Prov. 3:21.) 5Atf 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 1904, 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3 years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 


duced me to get mine. 


65¢ for 12 Names For names and P. O. of 
12 farmers and 15c— 
stamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer’s 
——— Fy pts 40c a yon. oe a wkly., 25 
b> es & year. mple free. 
sans PAR ER'S CALL, Quincy, Dl. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Freep Fopner, 








Everything for the Apiary | 
Wholesale Agents for G.B. Lewis Co. 


Dadant’s Foundation 











BUY NOW—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE DISCOUNT. 
SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 


LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


HOW Much Will You USé? 


If you will send us a list of the amount of SUPPLIES you wi!) use during the 
coming season we will be pleased to make you an estimate on the cost of them. We 
can probably save you some money and will guarantee to send you goods which will 
prove entirely satisfactory. 

The ‘*‘ELGIN HIVE”? is an original idea with us. It is old in size and form, 
but so new in construction that you use no nails in putting it together, and it can 
at any time be taken apart. It has patent corners which look well, wear well, and 
prevent warping. Have you seenit? If not, a postal containing your name and 
address will bring you full particulars. 

We sell everything needed in the apiary, and will make anything special that 
you may desire, if you can furnish an idea of what you wish. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Elgin, Ill. 
HS OTTLCTIDDT IE 


BEE-SUPPLIES § 


We manufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
‘ ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time nnd worry 
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in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the 
Dovetail Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our =e SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 
Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. 6O., Gouncil Blufts, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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to-day. 











“In eyery country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser.” 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ 


——AND 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
LEWIS’ BEEWARE 


is so well known it needs nointroduction. 4 percent 
Discount on BKee-Supplies tor February. 


Beeswax wanted—27c cash, 29c when taking bee-supplies in exchange. 
Extracted Honey For Sale. Prices on application. Sample, 10 cents. 


Cornell Incubators, Peep 0’ Day Brooders 
and Cornell Chick Machinery ONexceeo 


The 1906 Cornell Incubator is superior to anything heretofore 
put on the market. 


New 1906 Catalog for either line Free. 


If you want orders filled PROMPTLY 
AT FACTORY PRICES, send your order to 


YORK HONEY ‘tercy CO. (=) 
CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ 


















SUPPLY 
141 Ontario Street, - 
Long Distance ’Phone, North 1559. 


SH ade te ati ate tate eae ate 


‘¢ If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pounder ”’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


ROOt'S Goods at Roots Prices 
ee 


Everything used by Bee- Keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. .. .". 
























Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 





If you wish to purchase finest quality of HONEY for your local trade, write for my 
free monthly price-list of honey. 


Why not secure your BEE-SUPPLIES NOW POR NEXT SEASON’S USE, and avail 
yourself of the following very liberal discounts? Goods all Root Quality. 


For cash orders before Feb.1..6 percent For cash orders before Mar.1..4 percent 
For cash orders before Apr. 1..2 percent 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NO MORE LOST LETTERS 


If you take advantage of the offer we make to furnish you beautifully Printed 
Stationery, which we will send you postpaid. 


The Farmers’ Tribune One Year and 
100 Note Heads and 100 Envelopes i All for $ I. 


The Farmers’ Tribune is the leading Live Stock Journal of the Northwest. The 
stationery is really free. Itis printed on nice paper with your name, address 
and name of farm or business. We guarantee to deliver in 10 days from reeeipt 
Fe? ae, hak. ba ke ee ee ee ee a 
Ask your printer what he will charge for such stationery. This will prove the 
unparalleled offer we are making you. Address, 


FARMERS’ TRIBUNE, Box 21, Sioux City, lowa. 


Send for free sample copy of our great paper 
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Get the Best 


Why put up with 
inferior goods when 
you may just as well 
have the Best? 

They cost you no 
more. In many cases 
I can save you money. [no al! cases I 
give the most for the money, qua)- 
ity considered. 

Remember, I have been over 20 years in the 
business, and carry the largest stock of 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


IN THE WEST. Many thousands of 
dollars worth of goods now on hand, ready 
for distribution. 


Shipping facilities unsurpassed. Al! points 
reached by direct lines, thus insuring the 
lowest Freight-rates. 


Write for estimates and new Catalog. ILibe 
eral discounts mow. Address, 


JOS. NYSEWANDER, 
565-567 W. 7th St. 
DES MOINES, lows 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Special Sale on 
HIVES AND SECTIONS 


Until March 15. Dovetail Hives, 8-frame, 1- 
story, 1 25; 10-frame, $1.40; No. 1 bee-way Sec- 
tioas, 3.90; No. 2, $3.40; 24-lb. Shipping-Cases, 
13c; Foundation, Smokers, etc., cheap. Send 
for 24-page Catalog free. 


Ww. D, SOPER, 


Rural Route3, YJACKSON, MICH. 


Our Little Booklet, 


Just out, tells all about 


Our beautiful 
Italian and 
Caucasian 


QUEENS ve 


It alsotelis about the best BEE-HIVE, roo; 
don’t turn over another leaf until you have ad- 
dressed a postal to the 


The Wood Bee-Hive & Box Go. 


LANSING, MICH. 


QUEENS 


Best 3-band Italian—1 Untested Queen, 75c; 
6 for $4; 12 for 87.25. One2-frame Nucleus 
with Queen, $2.25; 10 in one bunch, $17.50. 


LUTHER PRESSWOOD, 
6E7t RELIANCE, TENN. 


Farm and Apiary For Sale 


In the Basswocd Belt on the Wisconsin River. 
Enquire, 


L. Box 37, Kilbourn, Wis. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 
but 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50, Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the es of the Jour. 
mal as fast as they are recei If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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\\3/f Everything for the Bee 
Keeper 


will be found in our Illustrated Catalogue No. 40. It contains a full 
line of Hives, Supers, Followers, Sections, Section Holders, Frames, 
Extractors, Smokers, etc, Ail these and many other essentials are 
manufactured by us. Everything is guaranteed to be right and of 
best quality. Our prices are so reasonable that any bee keeper 
may afford the best supplies. 
We cannot tell you here of all 
the good things in this book. 
Better send for a copy today. We mail it free, to- 
gether witha copy of the Progressive Bee Keeper, a 
splendid monthly publication devoted to bee interests, 
It will help you start right and keep you right after 
you are started. It is invaluable as an aid to every 
bee keeper. Ask for the paper and the book. 


We Sell the Best Incubators and 
Brooders. 


Delivered at your station, prices the lowest, 
at once and save money. Address 


im LEAHY MFG. CO., 10 Talmage St., Higginsville, Mo. 
Branches at Omaha, Neb. and East St. Louis, Lil, 





Write us 











is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 
per 1000. If such Machine will interest you, write for 
further information. Do not write about it unless you 
mean business. 


BEE-SUPPLIES““° QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 
Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. If you 
have not received my Catalog, write for it. Address, 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


1Ss© NaiwTon AVEH.,N., MINNBHAPOLIS, MINN. 





BEE -SUPPLLES 


Everything the bee-keeper needs. 


Distributing house for Lewis’ Goods at Factory 
Prices. 


Now is the time to buy for next season. 


Cash Orders for regular Supplies before February, 
6 percent Discount. 


FINE EXTRACTED HONEY in cans or barrels. The best the world can produce 
Samples 8 cents, to pay postage and packing. How much can you use? Prices quoted quick 
on the quantity you mention. 


We buy BEESW AX at all times in the year. Send for our Catalog and ‘‘Special”’ 
ree. 


C.M.SCOTT & CO. ik 


4 East WASH. STREET 
IANAPOLIS, IND. ++ #4 





APPLE TREES Jc 






Two Years 
Old 

de 7c to 15c Each 

POPLAR TREES AND ROSE BUSHES, TEN CENTS EACH 

Berns dass por tag “Pare wings Sad fraléplanta iow prices SOBER VREES Yor drivewaae 


Rhade and lawns. The most rapid growing trees, 10c to 17 cents each. collection o 
hardy varieties, also our Live-for-Ever Pink Rose. 10c my 2c Sead. 


BUY DIRECT FROM GROWER — SAVE 35 tH; 


t us price your list of wants. Green iw 8 1996 Catalogue, also copy of Green’s B it M: 
od a Pah '§ NURSERY COMPANY. ¥. walt ALL oY ROCHESTER. fe. 
Menten "Bee Journal when 





Caucasian Bees are very gentle. They are 

easy to handle and are, therefore, suited to be- 

inners, timid bee-keepers and to those who 

| bees in town, If you want to try this race, 

or if you want to improve the stock <f your Ita)- 
ian Bees, write to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 
2Atf YORKVILLE, ILL. R. F. D. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PLOW REPAIRS"ex:0” 





ie 


Reversible Slip 
Point io 
Oliver Plow 


We carry a large stock of plow repairs, for 
all the leading plows, and sell them freight 
paid cheaper than your local dealer can buy 
them. Write for catalog and buy your re- 
pairs by mail, save time, trouble and money. 





Ask for details of how we can save you 6150 
to 6200 a year on your purchases—we havea 
plan it will pay you to know all about. 


Co-Operative Society of the National Supply Co., 
Lansing, Mich. Chicago, Ili, 














Mention Bee Journal when writing. 














Trees, Plants ( & Seeds 


Best quality. T OR 
ers. Low prices. Apple 
4c; Plum and Cherry 
12¢; Peach 4c; all 
budded; Con- 
cord Grapes 
2c; Fores 


ee 


oe. ou Tested 
seeds 

ere very cheap 
Oreo Freight paid 
ef on trees. Cata- 
logue, English or 
4,4-" free. Write 











The Fresh Air Incubator 


Fresh Air applied to Artificial Incubation 
in a new and effective way, making possible 
higher per cent hatebes, brighter, ler 
stronger chicks. 


5 FREE BOOKLETS ON ARTI- 
FIGIAL POULTRY PRODUCTION 
lst—The Standard Incubator. 2nd—An 
Incubator for Beginners. 3r4—Universal 
Hover and Colony Brooders. 4th—Feeding 
Chicks. 5th—What Users are Doing. 


A PIANO BOX WILL DO 


Put the Universal Hover into it and 
make your own brooder. The Uni- 
versal Hover may be attached to 
any size or form of Colony house, 

reom house, small portable 
building or piano box and make 
about as good a brooder as money 
ean buy. Write for catalog and | 
the five books FREE. Others to 
follow, you'll get them all if your . 
name ison our mail list. 


Prairie State incubator Co., 35) Main St., non City, Pa, 
writing. 


a 



















Mention Bee Journal when 





Until further noti SJ quality new crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases. Write for prices and sam 
pies, and state quantity you want. 
HiILORETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, Ew Yor«x, N.Y 
MAtf Please mention the Bee Jourual. 


©PURE ALFALFA@ 


HONEY 


IN 6O0-POUND CANS 

We have a good supply of Pure Alfalta 
HONEY in 60-pound cans that we can 
ship by return freight at these prices: 2 cans, 
boxed, at 814 cents a pound; 4 or more cans at 
one time, 8 cents a pound—all f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Cash with order. Sample, by mail, 
in stamps, to cover oo and postage. 


YORK HONEY “300. 


141-143 Ontario 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Lowest Prices RRETCTRTIGS 


Complete Stock for 1906 now on hand. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as ’mostiall freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


Big Discount for Early Orders 


On Cash Orders 


OD eer 9 percen 
PE Bide cbnncéecseeds » = 
ie 4° aa . * 
hc ob. ooekae od .6 
ed bole ares eccnaed 4 
lk a ee oe 2 


Bee = Supplies 


Established Neatly 25 Years 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 15 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
ustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when 


writing. 
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CrIcaco, Feb. 7.—The demand is about nor- 
mal with sufficient stocks 10 meet all require- 
ments, The best grades of white comb Boney 
bring 14@15c, with off grades at 1@3c tone, ¢ e- 
pending upon color, condition and shape. “4 
tracted, aside from white clover and barewoos, 
(choice grades of which are practically uno 
tainable),is in ample supply at 6%@7%C; am 
ber, 6@7c, with off grades still lower. Bees 
wax, 30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


To.epo, Feb. 5.—The market on comb honey 
at this writing is rather quiet, and prices have 
weakened somewhat. We are getting for Sane? 
white comb, 14@15c; No.1, 13@14c. Extracte 
white clover, in barrels, brings 64@7T%c; . 
cans, 74@8%c, atthong® “be onrely — pig 

ecou ° > 
exhausted throughout Gices taea. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 2.—Fancy white clover 
comb brings 16c; No. 1, 14c; demand exceeds 
the supply; fancy white western comb brings 
14@15c; amber grades ia poor demand at 12c 
Best grade of extracted honey brings 844@% in 
60-pound cans; amber, 6c. Good average bees- 


100 nds. 
wax sells here for $33 Or alean 8. Poupar. 


i her 
DENVER, Feb. 5.—Owing to the mild weat 
the demand for honey has not been as good as 
usual at this time of year. We are quoting 
strictly No. 1 white alfalfa comb honey at $3.35 
to $3.75 per case of 24 sections; off grade and 
light amber at $3 to $3.30. White extracted 
alfaifa in 60-pound cans, 7™4@84c; light amber, 
6%@7%c. Beeswax, 24c for clean yellow. 
Tur CoLo. Hongy-PRODUCERS’ ASSN. 


New York, Feb. 19.—The demand is fairly 
gooi for better grades of white, and while the 
near by crop is tairly well cleaned up, new arri- 
vais are now coming in from Cuba, besides 
several cars have been shi on from Cali- 
fornia. We quote fancy white at 15c; No. 1, 
13@i4c; No. 2, 12c; amber, llc; buckwheat, 
10@lic. Extracted ja fairl good demand, es- 
pecially California, of which there is abundant 
supply. We quote white sage, 64@7%c; light 





FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


Let me 
book your 
Order for 


ae oe a O LON NTE PLOLOD A icccz 


Q) 


Office and Salesrooms 


amber at 6@7c, according to quantity; buck- 
wheat at 6c per pound; Southern at 50@60c per 
gallon, according to quality. Beeswax steady 
at 29@3lc. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.—The hovey market is 
quiet. We do not offer white clover extracted 
honey on account of its scarcity; instead offer 
a fancy water-white honey, in 60-1b. cans, 2 in 
a crate, at 74@8}¢c; famcy light amber, 7i<c; 
other grades of amber in barrels at 54 @6%c, 
socecng tothe quality. Fancy comb honey, 
0°8C. 

(Bee-keepers, please observe the above are 
our selling prices of honey, not what we are 
paying.) 

Beeswax, 30c, delivered here, for the choice, 
bright yellow grade. 

Tus Frep W. Mors Co. 


Kansas City, Jan. 22.—The market here on 
honey is very dull now,as it always is this 
time of year; fancy white is selling at $3.00 

r case; 24 section and amber is selling at $2.75. 

xtracted, 54¢@6c. Beeswax, 25c per pound. 

C. C. CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 23.— The nice weather 
holds back the demand for comb honey. Crops 
seem to be exceedingly short and producers in 
the West keep the prices high. We quote as fol- 
lows: Fancy water-white and No.1 white clo- 
ver, 14@l6c; No. 2,12@14c. Extracted seems to 


be more plentiful, and we quote same in barrels, | 


54% @5S4c; in cans, 6c more; white clover, 7@&c. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. Cc. H.W, Weper. 
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NUNEY AND BEESWAX 


When consiguing, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 
199 SouTH WaTsR GST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
2 Percent Discount for February 


QUEENS 


LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29 


.H.W.WEBER 


2146-48 Central Ave 








for Bee-Supplics 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


bred in separate apiaries, 
the GOLDEN YEL.- 
LOWS, CARNIO- 


SIMI AIOIV-[ SJOOY VV 


CINCINNATI 
... OHIO 


and Centra! Aves 


Warehouses. Freeman 


Model Incubators and 
Brooders 


Manufactured by Cuas. A. Cypu- 
ERS, and sold at his factory pri- 
ces. Freight rates from Toledo 
will save you money. Do not be 
humbugged into buying a cheap 
machine. The best is none too 
good. Our illustrated Catalog 
free to any address. Ask for it. 


GRIGGS BROS. 


521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 





COMB 


Alialia honey... 


Price depends upon how much 


20.000 Ibs. 
nee 


Very fine. 
you can use. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


S5Atf Please mention the Bee Journal 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





FANCY WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY 
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Did you ever stop to consider why you should insist on LEWIS’ GOODS in preference to any other? 


At the LEWIS FACTORY the greatest pains are taken to see that all goods are made scientifically correct. 


Perfect matching, necessary bee-spacing, accurate dovetailing, correct grooving and careful polishing, besides 


a thousand and one other important details of manufacture, and all brought to bear as a result of the 30 years’ ex- 


perience of the LEwis BEEWARE specialists. 


LEWIS’ GOODS go together right. Why? Beeause they are right. 


Every part is made to fit every other part just like a watch. 


Lewis’ Hives and Sections go together with a snap. 


What a comfort it is to have bee-goods fit ? 


What bee-keeper can estimate the value of time and patience lost with poor goods that don’t and won’t go to- 
gether accurately? Steer clear of them by ordering LEWIS’ GOODS. 


You can’t afford to take chances of not receiving full value for your money even if the goods are ordered in 


the winter time. But now suppose it is swarming season, hives brimful of honey, bees are busy, you can’t afford to 


tie up your bee-industry, lose time, lose money, and have your peace of mind annoyed and patience tried by bother- 


ing with ill-fitting, inferior goods. 


Look for the brand. Send for Catalog to-day, if you haven’t one. 


LEWIS’ GOODS are necessary to your welfare and happiness. 


‘There are a score of our agents besides ourselves who can furnish you with LEWIS’ GOODS at factory prices. 


They are: 


ENGLAND—E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts 


CUBA—C. B. Stevens & Co., Havana 
C. B. Stevens & Co., Manzanillo 


CALIFORNIA—Paul Bachert, Lancaster 
The Chas. H. Lilly Co., San Francisco 


COLORADO—R. C, Aikin, Loveland 


Arkansas Valley Honey-Producers’ Associa- 


tion, Rocky Ford 
Colo. Honey-Producers’ AssociationD 





COLORADO — Fruit-Growers’ Association, 
Grand Junction 
Robert Halley, Montrose 
ILLINOIS—York Honey & Bee-Supply Co., 
Chicago 
10 WA—Adam A. Clarke, Le Mars 
Louis Hanssen’s Sone, Davenport 
INDIANA—C, M. Scott & Co., Indianapolis 


MICHIGAN—A, G. Woodman & Co., Grand 
Rapids. 








MINNESOTA—Wis. Lumber Co., Faribault 
MISSOURI—E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph 
OH1I0O—Norris & Anspach, Kenton 
OREGCG ON—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA—Cleaver & Greene, Troy 
TEXAS—Southwestern Bee Co., San Antonio 
UTAH—Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden 
WASHINGTON—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Seattle 














G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S.A. 
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